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To the Patrons of this Work, and to the Public. 


Tue Editor of this publication, in giving his first num- 
ber to the world, presents his grateful acknowledgements to 
the ladies and gentlemen who have lent encouragement to his 
enterprize and are already his subscribers. 

To those who have evinced their partiality on the intima- 
tions of the prospectus without the support of other recom- 
mendations, Né isparticularly indebted. It is admitted on all 
hands that precisely such a work is wanted in the widely ex- 
tending community; but the talents, the acquirements, judg- 
ment, matured taste, necessary to be exercised in it!—the 
Editor will stake devotedness and diligence; for the rest he 
throws himself upon the merits of qualified correspondents, 
and the immense aggregate of talents now in exercise all o- 
ver the country. 

He is deeply sensible ofthe amount of his obligation to all 
his personal friends. This has been an unequivocal occasion 
and the impressions made by the evidence of good will, on 
such an occasion, are decisive, and lasting. 

The arrangement of the work shall be unfolded successive- 
ly. To give a perfect example of every subject in a first num- 
ber would be impossible. We submit to the calm judgment 
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of liberality to estimate in our progress our portion of capa- | 


city to embrace and display, in connected order, the scientific 
and literary subjects interesting to an industrious nation rela- 
tively circumstanced as we are. We submit our willingness 
and desire to render our paper an unclouded vehicle for eve- 
ry kind of good information. We shall shew ourselves more 
complaisant to every communication from the pen of any o- 
ther person, lady or gentleman, than we shall require of to- 
leration, for our own performances. We leave to the intelli- 
gence of candid readers to remark how far every subject, in 
succession, may be likely to prove interesting to individuals: 
and through good influence in the minds of individuals, con- 
duce to consistently good effects in society. To them we 
leave to remark, that every subject shall be worthy of con- 
templation; that the tendency of the entire, and every part 
shall be good—unhazardously good; that the view of the rea- 
der shall be progressively conducted over the facts and inte- 
rests most important in the general liabilities~of life, in 
manufactures, agriculture, the arts, trade, natural history, 
and the sciences; and that nothing shall be misrepresented, 
nor shall any thing be disveiled or left to surmise which can 
in any possible view, or by any possible strain of inference, 
— a thought or feeling counteractive of private virtue, 
individual happiness, improvement, or PUBLIC Goop. 











We pay our willing homage to the influence of the amia- 
bie sex upon society. To them we dedicate the votive tri- 
bubes of the Muse. It is by them mankind have received 
their civilization, and, wayward rugged beirigs that we are, 
there remains yet much for our fair benefactresses to do-— 
Nor let at this the uncouth being smile whose bosom beats 


only with a heart that has not learned to form a wish or idea’ 


extept wf selfish gratification and narrow presumption. Every 
hero, every man of genius, and every truly great man had 4 
SOUL OF SENSIBILITY and reverenced the virtues which shine 
most divinely in the example of lovely woman. To the ge- 
nius of poetry every science has been, is, and ever will be 
indebted. It was the holdfast, the capstan and windlass of 
improvement before the invention of writing, paper, or print- 
ing. By the sweet influence of female excellence it was in- 
spired; and it subsists for ever in their sympathetic feelings. 
It will be the most pleasing part of our task to cull for the 
approval of our gentle patronnesses effusions of that glowing 
spirit which in unison with their own heavenly tendencies, 
still 
‘* points through Nature up to Natures God.” 
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Johnson's Amanuensis. 


If there be a book which through the narrative of its 
composition could more than any other elucidate the tem- 
poraneous character of adulatory patronage, the ordinary 
transactions, in Europe, between contracting authors and pub- 
lishing booksellers,or the arcana of the grand art of book mak- 
ing; it is the Dictionary of the English Language by Samu- 
el Johnson, honorary Doctor of Laws of the University of 


- Dublin; but who however never was im Ireland. 


This very laborious compilation which occupied seven years 
in the execution, is a standing monument of literary indus- 


try and forcible discrimination. Although executed—“ not in 


the soft obscurities of retirement, nor under the shelter of 
Academic bowers, but amidst inconveniences and distraction. 
in sickness and in sorrow with little assistance from the 
learned, and without any patronage from the great,”—it has 
secured success, and remains permanently established on the 
basis of its intrinsic merit. It is universally allowed to be a 
masterly work, although perhaps the weakest of all Johnson’s 
performances. In spite of blemishes, in spite of incongrui- 
ties and anomalies, attributed to it, Johnson’s Dictionary is a 





standard of reference with all good English writers. The va- _ 


lue of this book to the judicious is very great; besides which 
it has for its recommendation with those who cannot judge 
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“ JOHNSON’S AMANUENSIS. 


and are only to be taken by the criterion of imposing sounds, 
a title of considerable magnitude —It is stamped with the 
authority of a name which through exertions “in sickness 
and in sorrow and without patronage,” has become celebrat- 
ed:—a name which, more in allusion to the great intellectual 
force of the individual than to his bodily appearance, is pro- 
nounced as a synonimy for “the brightest ornament of the 
eighteenth century,” and, tHE COLOSSUS OF ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE.” 

This great vocabulary is entirely an original work. There 
was no scarcity of dictionaries of the language before it was 
undertaken Many of these were very voluminous. So little 
however was Johnson jpdebted to any of them for either ety- 
mology, arrangement, or definition, that several of them are 
now as interesting as they were before Doctor Johnson’s work 
made its appearance, and there are persons, of good scholar- 
ship too, who prefer Bailey’s ancient performance to hié‘in 
some points. | 

There was incalculable drudgery, inseparable from such a 
compilation and it was utterly impossible for one individual 
unassisted to get through the whole. It was not however a 
business that every drudge could accomplish. The labour was 
lierculean. But that was not all. It required a logical head, 
extensive knowledge, and the purest judgment as well as in- 
defatigable reading. It was necessary that one man of para 
mount understanding, a man of the clearest capacity should 
preside over the work in every stage from the conmencement, 
and be responsible on his individual reputation for every part. 
No man was suitable but one who could know the use of words 
on his own demonstrable authority, not a pedant formed on 
such or such a grammar nor a mere separater of words but 
a writer, who could manage every stile of language. The book- 
sellers discovered a person suitable for their purpose in 
a man whom necessity had compelled to leave, without a 
degree, the University in which he had endeavoured to stu- 
dy, and who was then poor, needy, wretched and forlorn.— 
This was “the brightest ornament of the eighteenth century” 
and “the Colossus of English Literature”! 

Johnson was fortunate enough to find a good coadjutor— 
Vhe name of Frank Stuart is yet of celebrity among the ho- 
nest fellows who are fond of retailing the secrets of Literary 
enterprizes—the tilling and pruning of the Orchard of lite- 
rary ability as ordinarily practised in the Imperial islands so 
renowned for commerce, and, the least boast of whose mer- 
chants is not, anextensive and very profitable trade in the 
fruits of literature. 

Francis Stuart was the son of a person engaged in a very 
obscure, but yet a decent line of industry, in Edinburgh. He 
was brought up in a manner suitable to their humble sta- 
tion. His mind expanding beyond that, his good parents pla- 
ced him under a writer (an Attorney) in one of the public 
offices of that capital. He continued in this situation several 
years, during which time he evinced good natural qualifica- 
tions joined to a great share of modesty. He devoted most 


of his leisure to literature. His unexpected acquirements and 
his gentle manners gradually attracted the notice and favour 
of some rising eminent characters. Different gentleanen se- 
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lected him to arrange, and correct their manuscripts 


| for printing. Among other personages‘of note to whom he 


was useful, he assisted Mr. Henry Home the afterwards ( Lord 
of Session, Judge) Lord Kaimes. When that distinguished 
gentleman was very young and a correspondent of the Edin- 
burgh Magazine, Mr. Stuart revised and copied many of his 
productions, at length taking a distaste to the crookedness ot 
the law he determined to go to London there to endeavour to 
push his fortune by literature alone. When arrived in that 
great mart of talent he applied himself with great assiduity 


| to catch every opportunity the press afforded, which was the 
_ more necessary as las parents had not sufficient means to af- 
ford him any assistance. 


He fell into one bad habit at his 
outset, not excusable in the abstract, but pardonable perhaps 
in a solitary individual placed as he found himself then, total- 
ly among strangers, and having no other portal open to obtain 


intelligence of employment, no other resource nor other so- 
ciety in which he could unbend sometimes hie -lobowred mind 


“or seek oblivion of his daily care”: he gave himself rather 
freely to the joviality of taverns. ad he possessed a certain 
harmless species of pride, a sensitive feeling of dignity he 
might have avoided that mode of exposure to degiadation — 
There are not many men however that will venture to exer- 
cise a species of fortitude which inevitably exposes the mind 
to the other extreme, melancholy and despondence. Never- 
theless, taverns did not spoil Mr. Stuart. He continued to be 
what he had been always previously, a good soul, and though 
he wasted some time and squandered some money in merri- 


_ ment, over the footstool of Momus, he did not lose himself e- 


ventually. He in the end rendered even his tavern acquired 


knowledge useful to himself and of some advantage to society. 


The character which Mr. Stuart had acquired as a good 
copier, an exact corrector, and an unassuming companion, re- 
commended him to Doctor Johnson who in the fact-matter of 


| money-wealth was at that time rather worse off than Stuart 


himself. But the “ writer” was ardently desirous of know- 


_ ledge, and after a few conversations became a great admirer 


of the Doctor, most fortunately as it afterwards proved for 


himself and his family, and very fortunately for the Doctor’s 
Dictionary. On the other side Johnson conceived a respecta- 


ble and very affectionate opinion of his amanuensis Frank 
Stuart, the denomination by which he always after their con- 


nection familiarly called him, Frank in reading to collect 


instances of the varied use of words by the writers most in 
repute, proved himself a very eagle for speed and clearsight- 


| edness: But it was not: thus, in collecting authorities only, 


that he made himself useful to the colossus, he was the man 
who did every thing in the scribendi way for him, and he ren- 
dered himself his minister of finances and factotum. 

Frank managed all affairs between the Doctor and the 
booksellers, temporized between him and his small creditors 
who were at that particular time especially clamorous and 
troublesome. Frank also transacted the out door business of 
every kind for his principal, in which department he render- 
ed Johnson inappretiable services, being much better quali- 
fied. The occasional abstraction and the constitutional or 
habitual despondence of Johnson were not well suited for the 
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GLASS, AND MUSICAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


business of common life, and Frank possessing more liveli- 
ness had the advantage likewise of being more conversant in 
the ways of cunning men. The explanation of the words of 
low stile, gaming, &e were said by the typos of the day to 
be Frank’s own property. The labor was performed very 
rapidly. When the printers got to the letters D, G, and L, 
which they began to work off very briskly at the same time, 
the Doctor was out of town. So the printing house phrase 
expresses what the uninitiated vulgarly translate by—had re- 
ceived more money than the progress proportion of the ma- 
nuscript he had given in. 


- 





His booksellers restricted him,, 


therefore in advances of money, allowing him only one gui4) 
nea per sheet of printing, as he delivered in manuscript to” 


that amount, until the accounts were balanced, The copy 
was written upon quarto post, in two columns each page. 


The words and explanations were written in the Doctor’s | 


- own hand, with a space between for the authorities which 
were pasted on as cullected by Mr, Stuart or other assist- 
ants. 

There were usually two or three words only in succession 
explained in a column and the MS. was so regular in its mot- 
ley state that the number of sheets of writing which would 
make a sheet in printing could be pretty exactly ascertained. 
Kivery guinea parcel was sent in regularly tied up, and the di- 
ligence of Johnson and his assistants was so great that the co- 
py was frequently supplied faster than called for and was left 
on a shelf in the correctors room till wanted. 

Improved by the gradual and expanding influence of his 


friendly intercourse with a man of solid comprehension aud — 
the most luminous perspicacity Mr. Stuart became qualified | 


for labours that required in himself the possession of decisive 
judgment, and the most rapid exercise of political as well as 
literary faculties: He became editor of a respectable news- 


a thousand pounds sterling a year. He raised his aged pa- 


rents to a situation of comfort and great respect; and intro- | 


duced two younger brothers to the ways of business in the 
metropolis. Both of them had received an excellent scholas- 
tic education. The advantages the eldest gained by his 
acquaintance with the weil instructed author of the Rambler 
and Rasselas, were transferred to the scions of the family.— 
Mr. Stuart died in good circumstances. One of his brothers 
is Mr. Peter Stuart, proprietor of the Daily Adver ‘liser, the 
other, Daniel Stuart, is editor of another paper of vei "y ex 
tensive circulation. 
present time ccnsiderably above a million of dollars. 
bare yearly income from the paper exceeds one hundred 


thousand. ABARIS. 


Glass, and Musical Instruments. 


The sonorous quality of Glass was necessarily observed 
soon after its invention. The art of manufacturing Crystal 
was well known long before the art of WA Glass was 
discgvered i in apne. Glass was at t fivst ust 
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| sembles. Long before the principle of blowing or that of 
moulding it into various forms, so well understood at the pre- 
sent day, oceurred to the apprehensions of the manufacturers, 
Glass was cut and wrought by the same processes. In boring, 
turning, and subsequently polishing glass vessels, the melo- 
dious and nerve-affecting sound emitted by glass could not 
fail pf being noticed. In fact every glass cutter is familiar 
with it. The fragility however of the substance long seemed 
to oppose an insuperable obstruction to the application of a 
sonorous property which is capable of insinuating still more 
thrillingly the already sensible fascinations of Music. 
_  Itis said that the first adaptation of Glass to musical per- 
formances is of German origin. (D’Alembert.) That is not 
improbable. One same principle has often been discovered, 
and acted upon by different persons. The domains of Na- 
ture are open to all and she does not withhold her intimations 
from any human being who willingly and seriously practises 
attention to them. A Mr. Puckeridge, in Ireland, in the mid- 
dle of last century, taking notice, one time, of a notice, which 
Nature, in every place where glasses are washed, gives, many 
times, to every body, conceived a series of ideas which he 
developed into the first combination of glass musical instru- 
ments of which we have positive knowledge. He exhibited 
the discovery to his acquaintances only at first, until the no- 
vel charms of this wonderful musie acquired such celebrity, 
and drew such crowds of intruders, that, in self-defence of his 
family, he was forced to hire a large room and exhibit the 
simple, magical, singularity, publicly. 
| Mr. Puckeridge made a harvest of money in the capital 
city and other places in that island. Thence he removed 
_ to London where his performances drew crowded audiences, 
| and were attracting to him as much wealth as wonder, when 
| unfortunately he was burnt to death in the fire which consum- 





paper in London, with a salary and additions amounting to i ed Sweetings Alley close to the Royal Exchange London, in 


| the morning of March 26, 1748. 

Mr. Delaval, a Fellow of the Royal Society, imitated the in- 
vention of Mr. Puckeridge, and made some additions or altera- 
Doctor Franklin saw and heard Mr. Delavals perfor- 

mance. The ingenious man followed up the idea with great- 
er improvement, until the discovery of the Musical Glasses 
to which he gave the name of Armonica, became celebrated 
all over the world. It is now considered one of the regular 
instruments of music, and is,in strict conformity tothe Greek 
name, generally called Harmonica. <A family of the name of 
Cartwright and some others in England, by bestowing par- 
ticular attention to it, have made some further improvements 
and derive a very handsome livelihood by travelling the coun- 
try and performing on it in public. The particular manage- 
ment of the set of glasses, is easily learned, and it is consi- 
dered one of the most facile instruments for a beginner. 
Various other modifications, combinations and means of a- 
dapting glass to the gra Harmony have been put in prac- 
tice on the continent of Europe: goblet glasses, glass cylin- 
ders, glass bells, plane surface plates of glass, have been all 


tried and found to be noenyettte ot smennnins to agr 
music. Sanity 
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1 COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Commerce and Agriculture. 


finer, fuller and more perfect note in every degree of the 
musical scale than flutes made of any other substance hither- 
to used, They preserve their tone likewise uninjured in eve- 
ry state of the atmosphere. They are not subject like in- 


struments made of ivory or wood, to lose their sonorous pro-— 


perty by the dryness or heat of summer, and they do not 
swell with damp or rain. Thé moisture of the breath suits 
perfectly with the production of their most animating, deli- 
cate and powerful tones. Being made of well annealed glass 
they are proof against any injury from frost; the glass which 
is the purest and most dense is preferred. Native crystal al 
so has been tried and found to agree perfectly with the bold 
ideas of the artist to whom the admirers of music are indebt- 
ed for this addition to their means of enjoyment. The con- 
servatory of music has borne the most flattering testimony 
to the excellence of the invention. The celebrated Fourcroy, 
senat rand director of the public instruction, has written to 
the inventor a complimentary letter on the part ef the minis- 
ter for home affairs, stating in the handsomest terms that his 
excellency joins warmly in the applauses which all the artists 
and musicians bestow on him. The Athenée des Arts, a ve- 
ry numerous literary society of gentlemen and ladies, has 
granted him a medal. The government has besides his pa- 
tent, conferred on him another medal and the crown of ingenui- 
ty, both extremely rich.and of the most beautiful workmanship. 

The form of these flutes is exactly the same that is com- 
mon. Two changing pieces only are necessary in using them. 
It is never necessary to shift the upper one. 

A glass-erystal flute is uow one of the premiums of music 
held up for emulation in the conservatory. 


The fortunate inventor is a Mr. Laurent. FABER. 


A Character in Civic History. 





In relation to politics Atticus pursued a line of conduct 
which would not have been permitted by the law against 
individual tranquility paradoxically enacted by Solon. The 
mistaken intention of that law-giver was: by the compelled 
uproar of the most reluctant citizens to prevent a tendency 
to party feuds which scemed to him inseparable from the 
frame ef government preferred by the Athenians, and which 
this very law only contributed to aggravate to a more fatal 
excess as is evident from the dreadful history of the succeed- 
ing ten years; the thirty three years tyranny of Pisistratus; 
the reigns of Hippias and Hipparchus; the bloodshed, desola- 
tion and horrors which prevailed during the far greater pro- 
portion of all this time, and long afterwards. 

To alleviate as much as lay within the resort of his mind 
and active means, the sufferings of his fellow beings of all 
degrees, whatever cause they might have been attached to, 
was with Atticus the predominant maxim. He was stea”’ 7 
and unassuming, an advocate for moderation and humanity. 
He had acquaintances among the distinguished of all parties, 
yet conducted. himself so inoffensively, that in all the distur- 


“bances which took place at Rome during the eventful period 


. whieb he lived. ‘he could only be noticed for the total ab- 
is man’ ers. or ¢ pI 
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The discoveries in the chemistry of the useful arts, and the 
improvements in agricultural management, to which the in- 
habitants of the continent of Europe have been compelled by 
the present war will be sensibly felt in their effects on the 
agricultural and commercial interests of our country, Tobac- 
co is now cultivated in large quantities as far North as Swe- 
den. The best qualities are abundantiy produced in the 
South of France, in Italy, Hungary and the Ukraine. Rice 
and Cotton are produced in Italy, Dalmatia, and the South 
of France, attempts are making with much prospect of suc- 
cess to cultivate the Cotton tree in apparently congenial cli- 
mates in Europe. There is little doubt of many West India 
vegetable productions thriving well in the luxuriant situati- 
ons where the delicate orange tree, the olive, and the generous 
vine bring their fruit to the greatest perfection. Our planters, 
farmers and merchants must be prepared to make corres- 
ponding changes in their operations. We shall not nationally 
be losers in the end, although the change will prove inconve: 
nient to many who are more accustomed to follow in a beaten 
track than to make pre-calculations. We may and we ought 
collectively to gain by the result. We are equally free, to 
make and adapt improvements, if we please to give ourselves 
individually the exercise, or to encourage those who will. In 
lieu of what we shall not find the accustomed sale for, we 
may cultivate other things that will sell in countries whose 
produce or manufactures we may still require, and we may 
cultivate many things for which we shall find a recoinpense 
within ourselves. Such things as arise better in our soil and 
climate than in any other we shall always obtain a price for. 


| On the opposite, such things as are not possibly to be had 


among ourselves, must if they are objects of necessity, and 
will if they be objects of strong temptation, be procured from 
the places where they are to be had with.the best advantage. 
Thus Agriculture will go on,and manufactures will be es- 
tablished, and trade will, with all, prosper, until civilization 
shall stop, and mankind lose a relish for comfort and ration- 
ality. There are many of the agricultural and other benefits 
lately conferred by science upon the different regions of Eu- 
rope, which are applicable to the circumstances of this coun- 
try with no less advantage. The Coffee tree andthe Sugar 
Cane will thrive in Louisiana, Georgia and the Carolinas. 
The Pastel which has superseded our. Indigo will be a valua- 
ble object ofcultivation on our own farms. And the Syrups of 
various fruit, corn, of different roots, will be no less valuable 
in the economy and abundance of our households on account 
of their delicious flavour, their extreme cheapness, the facility 
with which they can be made, their nutritive qualities and the 
excellent beverages which are compounded with them. It will 
devolve upon the Editor of this paper, in pursuance of our plan, 
to render these, and other European advances in the useful 
arts, familiar to the conception of every reader. Our next 
numbers in succession will bear evidence of our means of 
information. 





“Come bright improvement! on the car of Time, | 
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POLITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. $ 


hy handmaid arts shall every wild explore, 
Trace every wave, and culture every shore, 
On Erie’s banks, where tigers (?) steal along, 
And the dread Indian chaunts a dismal song; 


Where human fiends 
__—- bathe in brains the murd’rous tomahawk: 


There shall the flocks on thymy pastures stray, 
And Shepherds pance at summer’s opening day. 
Each wandring genius, of the lonely glen, 

Shall start to view the glitt’ring haunts of men. 
In Libyan groves where horrid rites are done, 
That bathe the rocks in blood, and vale the sun; 
Truth shall arrest the murd’rous arm profane, 





Vs 





Where barbarous hordes, on Scythian mountains roam, © 
Truth, mercy, freedom, yet shall find a home.” | 





—_--- 


An extraordinary invention in the Culinary Art. 


A portable cooking canteen has been introduced into com- 
mon use among the officers and men of the British army in 
Spain, of infinite relief to the individuals, as well as of great 
importance for the celerity of military movements, by the 
consequent diminution of baggage and delay which it has 
led to. A wonderful union of utilities is: that it answers for 
cooking with, or without fire; on the march; on horseback; 
in the hand; in any situation and weather; and weighs only 
one pound. It can be made te any size required. Such is 


the account given of this surprising conveniency by the Lon- | 


don publishers. It is already much in use by sportsmen, on 
fishing and pleasure parties, &c. It is an excellent invention 
for poor people, and so well does it answei, that one meal 
cooked in this way is said to be preferable to two meals cook- 
ed in any other. The expence each time scarcely exceeds a 
farthing. This invention is a suitable appendage to;the won- 
derfully convenient military tents lately brought into use in 
the British armies likewise. 


_ 


Political and Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


We propose on a fatute favorable occasion to present in a 
separate number, the authentic details of the great historical 
occurrences which have taken place since the appearance of 
our prospectus: a short period of time but momentous in the 
balance of human destinies. We confine ourselves in the 
present number to the determining articles of latest political 
importance, and; a few minor particulars which are not with- 
out their interest for the contemplation of another day. 


Bartimore, November 13. 
Advices from Hamburg to the 20th September, and from 
Altona to the 19th, state that Bonaparte having concentrat- 
ed his forces in the neighborhood of Dresden, a series of 
sanguinary engagements had taken place up to the 13th, in 
which he was defeated with immense loss. He retreated in 
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} 13th, It is added, that a part of the Crown Priace of Swe- 


den’s army was on the left bank of the Elbe, and had been 
very successful. No military accounts were permitted to be 


published in the Hamburg papers, norany foreign gazettes 


circulated. The above intelligence coincides with the ac- 
counts previously received. 
HeLicouanp, September 25. 

Our accounts from the opposite coast continue to be most 
satisfactory. All the favorable reports are in some measure 
confirmed by the silence of the newspapers under French 
controul. Near Dannenberg, in the neighborhood of Lune- 
burg a corps of 5000 French is said to have been entirely 
destroyed. Dresden is also reported to have been taken on 
the 13th. A victory has been gained over the viceroy of Ita- 
ly. Napoleon is confidently asserted to be retreating to- 
wards Magdeburg, and a corps of the allies is acting on 
that side of the Elbe. At Hamburg the inhabitants are in 
high spirits; they consider their certain deliverance to be 
near at hand. Both Fiume and Trieste are in possession of 
the Austrians. 

Vienna, August 28. 

Lieut. field marshal Radivojewich, on the 17th took Ag- 
ram, on the Save; gen. Nugent was advancing to Fiuime. 

Vienna, August 31.—Gen. Hiller has taken Rastadt, 
Lienz, Villach and Corlstadt: at Villach 20 pieces of can- 
non, Gen. Radivojewich was at Fiume the 26th August. 
The French border battalion of Szlwiner has joined the 
Austrians, the people of Illyria were ready to follow their 
example. 

BERLIN, September 12.—-Gen. Hiller has totally defeated 
the viceroy Beauharnais, near Laybach (in Carniola,) made 
9000 prisoners, and taken many pieces of cannon, 

Potspam, September 6. 

It is observed that the Prince Royal of Sweden has many 
friends among the persons near the Emperor Napoleon.— 
Among the prisoners are several officers and soldiers who 
served along with himin former campaigns, and shed tears 
of joy at seeing their good old commander again, 

St. Pererssure, July 27. 

With the Prussian volunteers, under major Lutzow, are 
several Tyrolians; among them Andrew Hoffer, son of Andrew 
Hoffer the distinguished patriot, who was shot by the 
French after being taken prisoner; and Henry Palm, son 
of the bookseller Palm, who was shot at Braunau for selling 
in Erlarigen and Nuremberg a book reflecting on the Empe- 


ror and King, Napoleon. 
Matta, July3). 


By a vessel from Lissa, in 14 days, intelligence has been 
received that a landing has been made from the British 
squadron in the Adriatic, at Fiume and Porto Re. 


FROM THE LAST LONDON PAPERS. 


Captain Broke, of the frigate Shannon, has been created 
a baronet by the prince regent, Gen. Hislop, who was pe 8 
prisoner on board the Java, has also been created a baro 
Mr. Seat and Mr. Sonthey are th 
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6 ; POLITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A son of the late Touissant Ouverture, of St. Domingo, 
is in London, and said to be a preacher of talents. He was 
educated in the Collége des Colonies in Paris, in the time 
of the Republie. 

It was reported again, that Mr. Kemble the tragedian, was 
coming to the United States. 

Of the twenty-seven millions, forming the amount of the 
late loan, the sum of 21,152.674/. has been paid, according to 
accounts made up at the Bank on Saturday, 18th. 

New-Orueans, Oct. 9. 

From Mobile we learn that gen. Flournoy was about to 


take the field at the head of upwards of 1800 men, consisting | 


of the 3d and part of the 7th regiments U. S. Infantry, the 
regiments of U. States Volunteers, a detachment of Caval- 
ry from Natchez, and the local militia. 

Two Choctaw chiefs had visited gen. Flournoy, and offered 
their services against the Creeks; the general accepted their 
offer, and they returned home to prepare their young men 
for the war. 

Avausta, (Geo.) Oct. 29, 

The whole of our army has entered the Creek Nation, and 
we are assured will march in a few days against the hostile 
Indians. 

AuBany, Nov. 5. 

Advices were received at Plattsburgh on Saturday, that on 
Thursday preceding. the advanced guard of general Hamp- 


ton’s army, consisting of light troops and others, amounting | 
ws 6 é P : 5 ly respected ¢g ventleman has lost his left ancle in the U. S. mili-. 


to 300 men, under general Izard, were attacked in advance 
of Old Chatauguey while at dinner, by c0U0 men of the ene- 
my—that the: sustained three rounds of the enemy‘s fire be- 


fore they could form when they returned his fire warmly, | 


till the main body of our army came up—had 9 officers kil 
led and 14 wounded, among the latter one of general Hamp- 
ton’s aids, mortally. Nothing had been heard from general Wil- 
kinson, and it was inferred from his not coming down the 
St. Lawrence, that his real destination was Kingston. A re- 
port prevailed, that Hampton was falling back upon old Cha- 
tauguey. 

Tbe detached militia which have been on the lines under 
golonel Hardenburgh, except captain Yates’s horse artillery, 
and about 25 men of the other companies, who have determi- 


minately volnnteered to go with the army, have returned , 


home. There is some mystery hangs about this business, 


which, for the honor of the corps, we hope soon to see clear. 
ed up. 


BuruinGcron, Vermont, Oct. 31,2 p. m—The steam boat 


has just arrived from Plattsburgh, with a number of the offi- | 


cers of Gen. Hampton's army, who state that Gen. H. has met 
the enemy on Chat au gué river, 27 miles from the Four Cor- 
ners, had some fighting, and has returned to Chat-au-gué 


-Four Corners. 


Nov. 5th—Gen. Mooers of the New Y ork Militia has cal- 
led out every man able to bear arms. 
New York, Nov. 8.—It is said the movement of Gen. 


3 Y d1ampton was only to draw the attention of the enemy 
: * ibis objes manent Ringe. 
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Atsawny, Nov. 9—The Kentucky volnnteers and mounted 
regiment are dismissed and have returned home. 

Gen. Armstrong and Gov. Tompkins have arrived in Alba- 
ny from Sackett’s Harbor. —3419 of the hostile Indians have 
tendered their submission at Detroit. 


os 





It is stated upon good authority, that Mr. Monroe has writ- 
ten to a relation of his in Virginia, informing him that.a min- 
ister has been appointed by the British government, to confer 
with Messrs. Bayard, Gallatin and Adams, at St. Petersburg. 
The information comes in so unquestionable a shape, that we 
know not how to entertain a doubt of the fact. 

Alexandria Gazette. 
=a 

The rumours in England as to our Envoys in Russia, at the 
date of the last advices were very contradictory; but it is be- 
lieved they remain at St Petersburgh still. 

Licenses continue to be granted to neutral vessels for ports 
inthe U. States not blockaded. Cotton, rice, and tobacco 
may be imported directly or indirectly by neutral or British 
ships without licenses. Bell’s Weekly Messenger, Sept. 5, 
states that “the object of Lord Walpole’s mission is to meet 
the American commissioners.”"—-Three per C. stoek 58 to 59 
Sept 22; and Omnium, the Loan Script, 7 1-2 advance. 

Captain Stephen H. Moore of the Baltimore Volunteers is 
appointed Collector of the revenue for Baltimore. This high- 


tary service. 








MARRIED. 

Wednesday Evening, November 3, Mr. Mordecai Parks 
of this city to Miss Susannah Sharp—Thursday Evening, 4th 
dn Philadelphia, Mr. John Norvell, joint Editor of the Balti- 
more Whig, to Miss Catherine Cone—Monday Evening, 8th, 
in Baltimore, Mr Jonzee Shipley to Mrs Swan, both of Bal- 
timore county—Tuesday Evening, 9th, Mr. James H. Caus- 
ten, of this city, to Miss Eliza Myer—Thursday Evening, 
lith, Mr. John S. Levely. of this city, to Miss Phobe Ann 


Skelton. 
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CONDITIONS. 


The price of the NaTioNnAL Museum is FIVE DOLLARS a 
year, payable half yearly in advance, after the delivery of the 


first number. 
Subscriptions may be entered at the different Bookstores 


throughout the United States; likewise at the publishing offi- 


| ces of the various Newspapers, whose proprietors will please 


to forward the names and directions of subscribers, that the 
National Museum may be dispatched in a satisfactory man- 
ner. 

Our distant. subscribers where we have not an Agent are 
expected to enclose the fall years amount,direct to the Editor, 
and those residing in country places are requested to state 
the exact Post-Office direction. 

Communications for the Editor are Ladiaboneiily: required 
> "stun"! op free of exnense in any prefer- 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECTED POETRY. 





ADDRESS TO PERVADING GOOD MOTIVE. 


Dear buoyant sentiment of heavenly power, 
Thee first with early consciousness bestowed, 
Presiding influence of the natal hour 
Sensation undefined, guide of my road, 
Through toil and grief, and doubt and painful trial, 
Let me behold thee still before me move!’ 
Though still thy proxy promise meet denial, 
Though thy conjectures hard illusions prove, 
And still deceive, pe eee 
Still! still dear shadowy happines bestow thy smile, 
Stay, Hope! Though thou beguile, 
Let me believe! the while. 


My wond'ring soul when new-born feeling! taught, 
The incipient bodings of this life of woe; 
Karly a lovely mamma’s kisses wrought 
In the weak being, natures gen’rous glow, 
Affection! Gratitude exchanging blessing 
And thee infused, sweet thought of future joy! 
I lisped to hope, in her dear arms caressing, 
Loving and ardent grew the fondling boy, 
With genial sooth 
Beheld the ennobling fervor that expands the mind, 
Emotions promptly kind, 


And Taste by Truth refined. 


Hope! Though experience mar the infant tale, 
Though hearts expansion thrive not on the earth, 
Still whisper, whisper, “ virtue will prevail, 
** Some noble hearts do cherish kindred worth.” 
Nay though this world prove all one vale of trouble, 
Harsh changing scenes of disappointing care, 
Though honor still be ranked an empty bubble, 
indignant! yet, yield me not to despair, 
Though friends may swerve; 
Brighten dear sentiment, lead toward the Heaven above! 
To that my fond soul move, 
I would deserve, and love. 


Spirit of Spring! expanding, cheering, warm: 
Soul of the dawn when gloomy night recedes! 
Feeling of Nature when dispels the storm; 
Heaven tending impetus no check impedes: 
Sweet hope, revive in smiles! and lead me ever; 
Again I bend: my votive prayer receive, 
Let us again sweet Hope through life not sever, 
Leave me not, though my fate be still to grieve: 
Shed, shed thy light, 
Support my fortitude my vigil toils beguile, 
Let me enjoy thy smile, 
Beam through the night, the while. 











ORIGINAL AND SELECTED POETRY. 
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TO THE ALMOND TREE. 


Thou joy of the forest whose wide branches spread, 


To the sigh of the south wind, their thin veil of green, 


And the tinge of whosé buds is as rich and as red, 
As the mellowing blushes of maiden eighteen. 


Over thee may the tempest in gentleness blow, 

And the lightnings of summer pass harmlessly by; 
For ever thy buds keep their mellowing glow, 

Thy branches still wave to the southernly sigh. 


Because in thy shade as lately reclined, _ 
The sweetest of visions arose to my view, 

’*T'was the swoon of the soul, ’twas the transport of mind, 
’T was, the thought of the happiest minutes I knew. 


For this shalt thou still be my favourite tree, 
In the heart of the poet thou never canst fade, 
It shall often be warmed by remembering thee, 
And the dream that I dream’d in thy tremulous shade. 


SONNET. 


From sorrow free, and tears, and duli despair, 
I lived contented in a gay repose; © 
1 envied nét the aspic stars of those 
Whose amorous wiles achieved each venturous fair; 
Such bliss I deemed full dearly bought with care. 
Mine was fond love that ne’er inconstant rose, 
And for its partners in my soul I chose 
Benevolence! that never dreamt a snare, 
And independence, proudly cherished there! 


Dead now is happiness. °Tis past. *Tis o’er, 

And in its place the thousand thoughts of yore, > * 
Which haunt my melancholy bosom, seem 
Like the faint memory of a pleasing dream; 

They charmed a moment. They are gone. No more! 


BALLAD-—APOLOGUE. 


I met love, wand’ring o’r the wild, 

In semblance of a simple child, 

I heard his voice! and in the sound, 
So much of sweet enchantment found, 
That piteous of his fears I prest | 
The little seraph to my breast; 

And watched his quiet slumbers there, 
With all a parent’s tender care. 


From day to day the stranger grew, 
And with him my affection too; 

Till at the last within my mind, 
The winning boy so fast had twined, 
I learnt his baby form to prize 
Like one of those within my eyes, 
And loved the young deluder more, 
Than ever sire did son before. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECTED POETRY. 


I had a bank of fav’rite flow’rs, 

Which blossomed e’en ii. wintry hours; 
Content, the bosoms thornless rose, 

And i innocence, and heart’s repose. 
Love, like a rude and wanton boy 
Broke into my bow’rs of joy, 

Tore content’s young roses there, 

And planted in their stead despair. 


Ah! child, what mischief hast thou done, 
To him who loved thee like a son! 

How couldst thou dim the doating eyes, 
Which did thee like their babies prize? 
How break the heart of him who prest,° 
Thee weak and timid to his breast; 

And made for thee a safeguard there, 
With all a father’s tender care! 


SONNET. 


Silent and cool, now fresh’ning breezes blow 
Where groves of chesnut crown the shadowy steep, 
And all around the tears of evening weep; 
For, closing day whose tired orb westing slow, 
Flings o’er th’embattled clouds a mellower glow; 
While hum of folded herds, and, murmuring deep 
The rock broke rills, such gentle cadence keep, 
As e’en Wet soothe the weary heart of woe. 


Yet what to me is eve, what, evening airs, 
Or falling rills, or ocean’s murmuring sound: 
While sad ani comfortiess I seek in vain, 
Her, who by absence turns my joy to cares, 
And as I cast my listless glances round, 
Makes varied scenery but varied pain! 
CAMOENS. 


TO DEJECTION. 


- How bright the flowery graces of the Spring 


From Nature’s wadrobe come! And hark how gay 
Each glittering insect, hovering on the wing, 

Sings their glad welcome to the fields of May! 
They gaze with greedy eyes each beauty o’er; 

They suck the sweet breath of the blushing rose; 
Sport in the gale; or sip the rainbow show’r; 

Their life’s short day no pause of pleasure knows. 


Like theirs, dread Pow’r! my chearful morn display’d 
The flatt’ring promise of a golden noon, 

Till each gay cloud, that sportive nature spread 
Died in the gloom of thy distempered frown. 


Yes, ere I told my two and twentieth year, 
Swift from thy quiver flew the deadly dart, 

Harmless it passed ’mid many a bold compeer. 
And found its fated entrance in my heart. 


Pale as I lay beneath thy cypress wand, 
I saw them rove through pleasures flowery field, 
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I saw pride stab ctdinn iehteiiaailiesil taney 


‘’ Repugned to burst my bonds, not forced to yield. 


Yet while this mortal form of mould’ring clay, « 
Shakes at the stroke of thy insidious pow'r, 

Ah, must the transient tenant of a day 
Bear the rough brunt of each tempestuous hour? 


Say, shall the terrors thy pale flag unfolds, 

Too rigid queen! unnerve the souls bright pow’rs, 
Til with a glist’ning smile the eye beholds 

Arts charms ne more, and Nature’s fairy bowers ® 


No; let me follow still, those bowers among, 
Her flow’ry footsteps where fair Nature goes, 
Let me, just. lifted ’bove th’unlettered throng, 
Read the few books the learned few compose. 


And suffer, when the great Creator calls 
My soul to share her frail companions’ smart, 
Vet suffer me, to taste the balm that falls 
From friendship’s tongue, so sweet upon the heart! 


Then, though each trembling nerve confess thy frown. 


Ev’n till this anxious being shall become 
But a brief name upon a little stone, 
Without one murmur I embrace my doom. 


For many a virtue sheltered from mankind, 
Live calm with thee, and lord o’er each desire; 
And many a feeble frame, whose mightier mind 
The muse has touched with her immortal fire. 


Ev’n He, sole terror of a venal age, 
The tuneful bard of Man, whose lucid soul 
Such pervient lustre shed o’er virtue’s page, 
Learned many a lesson from thy moral school. 


He too who “mounts and keeps his distant way,” 
His splendid mind, thy humanizing glooms, 
Have tempered with a meditative ray, 
And taught to moralize midst village tombs. 


Yes, goddess, to thy temples deep recess 
- I come, and lay for ever at its door, 
The syren throng of follies numberless, 


Nor wish their flattering songs should soothe me more. 


Thy serious garb shall o’er my limbs be spread, 
Thy hand shall lead me midst the sober train, 

Who here retired, with pensive pleasure tread 
The silent windings of thy rough domain. 


Hlither the kind winged Charity shall fly, 


From Mercy’s thought, and brooding o’er my mind, 


For misery raise a sympathizing sigh, 
Pardon for foes, and love for human kind. 


Then, while Ambition’s trump, from age to age 


Its slaughtered millions boasts; while fame shall rear 


Her deathless trophies o’er the bard and sage; 
Be mine the widow’s sigh, the orphan’s prayer. 
DELAP. 
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